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China was evidently a contrivance of more than doubtful utility. It would
certainly prove an obstacle to free commercial intercourse, and its weakness
might tempt the Government of Pekin to assert over it, in a serious manner,
those shadowy and, as I believe, unfounded claims to suzerainty which the
Chinese Ambassador has recently put forward for diplomatic purposes.
Under any circumstances it is a question whether a semi-protected state can
be advantageously established on the confines of the Empire. The very
principle of protection, even in its most attenuated form, implies responsibili-
ties out of proportion to our means of discharging them, and goes very far
towards placing it in the power of the ruler we patronised to drag us into a
war against our will by provoking his neighbours into aggressions, which,
whether justified or not, it might become necessary for us to resist. Nor
must we forget that only a year ago a band of Chinese adventurers took and
kept possession of Bhamo for some weeks, while so weak was the Native
Government that its troops were unable to recover the place until bribery
came to their assistance. A similar enterprise might be undertaken here-
after on a larger scale and under more formidable auspices. In such an event*
our intervention would become a necessity, but it would be exercised under
the worst possible conditions as long as the military command and resources
of the country remained in the hands of a chief alike incapable of husbanding
his revenues or disciplining his battalions. Moreover, such a personage
would always be jealous of our interference, and would probably prove at the
most critical moment unreasonable and obstructive, and perhaps disloyal.
The country is not rich enough to support a British auxiliary contingent in
addition to the court and army of a king, and as we certainly could not well
garrison the frontier at our own expense, it would of necessity be left exposed
to such risks as I have indicated.

The next alternative which I examined was that of maintaining Upper
Burma as a fully protected state, with a native dynasty and native officials,
but under a British Resident, who should exercise a certain control over the
internal administration, as well as over its relations with foreign powers.

According to this scheme Upper Burma would assume a status similar
to that of many Native States in India proper. I was the more induced to
favour such an arrangement, as I had been very favourably impressed by
the attitude of the princes and by the condition of the native communities
I had recently visited in Rajputana and Central India ; but it scon became
apparent that there was very little real analogy between the territories in
question and Upper Burma. The princes of India are for the most part
highly civilised, intelligent, and capable persons, and are generally anxious
not only to cultivate the most friendly relations with us, but to assimilate the
administration of their states with that of the adjoining provinces under